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PREFACE 


Postwar international relationships and the foreign policy of the 
United States are dealt with in this issue of International Conciliation. 

Declarations of policy approved by the Committee on Inter- 
national Postwar Problems of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and submitted to members of the organization early 
in April appear under the title “Measures to Promote International 
Law and Order.” 

The text which follows, “The Bases of Lasting Peace,” is the 
program for peace and economic reconstruction, international and . 
national, formulated by the Postwar Reconstruction Committee 
and adopted by the Executive Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The recommendations were debated in the Federa- 
tion’s forum of April 12 and 13, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, to which for the first time representatives of employer 
groups were invited as participating speakers. 

Three statements on United States foreign policy are given: 
the brief memorandum compiled by the Department of State and 
made public on March 21, 1944; the address broadcast by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, on April 9, 1944; and 
the statement issued by the Department of State on March 31, 
1944, concerning United States participation in emergency educa- 
tional and cultural rebuilding of the war-torn United Nations. 

The pamphlet contains in addition a chart, issued by the Juri- 
dical Division of the Pan American Union, showing the dates on 
which various American nations declared war on or severed 
diplomatic relations with Axis governments and the adherence of 
American nations to the Declaration of the United Nations. 


Nicuotas Murray Butter 


New York, April 14, 1944. 
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MEASURES TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW AND ORDER 


The Special Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on International Postwar Problems has proposed 
that the following seven declarations of policy be approved by 
the Chamber. The Board of Directors has approved the sub- 
mission of the proposed declarations for immediate vote by the 
organization members of the Chamber. 


1. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors 
prompt consideration by the United States, with other United 
Nations, of those specific political, economic, or social questions, 
the solution of which may be accomplished or at least definitely 
planned in advance of the cessation of hostilities. 

2. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors the 
exercise of interim powers by the United States and other United 
Nations, in close collaboration as Trustees of the Peace, during 
the period between the cessation of hostilities and the establish- 
ment of a general international political organization, such powers 
to be designed to prevent further resort to arms by the defeated 
enemy and to restore and maintain a regime of freedom under 
international law and order. 

3. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recom- 
mends that the United States, joining with the other Great 
Powers as Trustees of the Peace, establish immediately an Inter- 
national Commission to prepare, for consideration by the United 
Nations at the earliest practicable date, a plan for the structure 


of a “general international organization based on the principle of 





the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to 
membership by all such States, large and small, for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security,” as set forth in the Four- 
Nation Declaration of Moscow, which was approved by the 


| Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Referendum No. 76. 


4. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors 


> participation by the United States in the establishment, at the 
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earliest practicable moment, of instrumentalities for the pacific} with at 
settlement of international disputes by means of conciliation and} myst b 
conference. This is essential, since some of the most important] gn even 
international problems are not susceptible of judicial settlement! It is 
in a world of sovereign States. and soc 
5. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States reaffirms | gratesm 
its advocacy of membership by the United States in the Permanent | differet 
Court of International Justice, and urges the strengthening of the | the spi! 
Court for the interpretation of treaties and the application of ment e 
accepted rules of international law. licie: 
6. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which | that pt 
supports the principle of arbitration of international disputes, | suppor 
favors the maintenance of the Permanent Court of Arbitration The 
whose services should be available to all nations. | rehabil 
7. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors the | able in 
further development of international law, on as broad a basis as | the str 
possible, for the safeguarding of stable relationships among na- | sation. 
tions. To this end it favors the creation of a permanent international 
institute to study and report to international and national bodies The 
on the problem of developing the principles and procedures of _ of inte 
international justice. close c 


the ce: 
DECLARATION 1 i 


nation: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors prompt furthe 

consideration by the United States, with other United Nations, of  ™@% 
those specific political, economic, or social questions, the solution of 
which may be accomplished or at least definitely planned in advance 

of the cessation of hostilities. The 


great 
occup 
The only compensation for the immense sacrifices’and suffering _ turne 
entailed by the present global war would be a peace which would 
be lasting and correct the evils which have led to this and past flee f 
wars. some 
It is generally accepted that one of the reasons for the failure } autho 
of the peace treaties of World War I was that there had been Th 
insufficient preparation, consultation, and agreement in advance | testo 
among the victorious Allies on many of the questions to be dealt | and ¢ 


Comment 
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pacific} with at the peace table. War-weariness too is a factor which 
mM and} must be reckoned with, and which will be present this time to 
Ortant| an even greater degree than in the past. 
cement} It is therefore important that international political, economic, 
| and social problems be considered well in advance by the leading 
ffirms | statesmen of all the United Nations; that, as regards points of 
anent | difference, the maximum possible agreement be arrived at while 
of the | the spirit of common endeavor to win the war makes such agree- 
om of ment easier than it may become later; and that the solutions and 
__ | policies determined upon be announced clearly and frankly so 
vhich | that public opinion in the several countries may be enlisted in 
lutes, "support of the course adopted. 
ation The recent conferences and agreements concerning relief and 
| rehabilitation, and food and agriculture are patterns that are valu- 
the able in the planning of similar conferences for the future, as are 
Ss 48 | the structure and operations of the International Labour Organi- 


Na- | sation. 
onal DECLARATION 2 


dies The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors the exercise 
sof of interim powers by the United States and other United Nations, in 
close collaboration as Trustees of the Peace, during the period between 
| the cessation of hostilities and the establishment of a general inter- 
national political organization, such powers to be designed to prevent 
further resort to arms by the defeated enemy and to restore and 


n 

| ee maintain a regime of freedom under international law and order. 
| of 

“is Comment 


The end of the present war will find chaotic conditions in a 
great part of the world. In the extensive territories invaded and 
occupied by the enemy, local governments have been abolished or 
ng turned over to puppets, property looted, supplies confiscated, 
large numbers of persons shot, imprisoned, deported, or forced to 
St flee from their homes. Governments in exile have lost touch to 

| some extent with the populations at home, and in some cases their 
fe | authority is questioned. 
n The victorious United Nations will be faced with the task of 
€ | restoring order and conditions for normal living in liberated areas 
and enemy territories. Experience has shown the need for armed 
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forces acting under joint authority to maintain order and prevent 
aggressors staking out territorial claims and otherwise prejudgi 
orderly settlement of postwar problems. It is understood that 
liberated territories will be turned over to recognized national 
authorities as soon as military operations permit. 


DECLARATION 3 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recommends tha 
the United States, joining with other Great Powers as Trustees of the 
Peace, establish immediately an International Commission to prepare, 
for consideration by the United Nations at the earliest practicable 
date, a plan for the structure of a “general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-lovi 
States, and open to membership by all. such States, large and 
for the maintenance of international peace and security” as set forth 
in the Four-Nation Declaration of Moscow, which was approved by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Referendum No. 76, 


Comment 


By Referendum No. 76, which closed on January 3, 1944, the 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the two following declarations 
of policy : 

I. An international political organization is necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining peace and security among nations. Such an 
organization should be based upon the principle of reciprocal col- 
laboration among nations and should not take the form of a super- 
state. The principles upon which are based the Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration at Moscow of October 30, 1943, and the November 
5, 1943, Resolution of the United States Senate, as well as the 
House Resolution of September 21, 1943, are therefore approved. 
The Moscow Declaration and the Senate Resolution recognize the 
necessity of there being established “at the earliest practicable 


date a general international organization, based on the principle of | 


the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to 
membership by all such States, large and small, for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


II. This peace and security may best be safeguarded through the 
use of the armed forces of peace-loving nations acting through the / 
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Combined Chiefs of Staff organization, developed to meet future 
conditions. 


It is realized that under present conditions it is impossible to 
draw up a detailed plan for such an organization. It is felt that 
the most practical method to follow is to consider first the func- 
tions of the international organization, and then to design suitable 
machinery to achieve them. There is a vast amount of preparatory 
work to be done in the light of developments. The Trustees of 
the Peace can perform an essential mission in formulating pro- 
posals for consideration by all the United Nations. 

Various types of questions will come before such an Inter- 
national Commission for consideration. It will be a fruitful ap- 
proach to their solution if there can be distinction made between 
problems relating to the security of nations, upon which instant 
action may be required, and the great group of problems the 
discussion and consideration of which may extend over a longer 
period. 

An important function of the international organization to be 
created will be to coordinate the activities of various special 
agencies, international in scope, some of which, such as UNRRA 
and the ILO, already exist. 


DECLARATION 4 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors participa- 
tion by the United States in the establishment, at the earliest owen 
moment, of instrumentalities for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes by means of conciliation and conference. This is essential, 
since some of the most important international problems are not sus- 
ceptible of judicial settlement in a world of sovereign States. 


Comment 


Important as the judicial and arbitral processes have been in 
the settlement of a large number of international disputes, ex- 
perience has shown that many of the most dangerous international 
controversies are essentially political and therefore nonjusticiable. 
As a result the United States has made important exceptions to 
the scope of its arbitration treaties. The judicial process is not 
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generally adapted, for example, to bring about the revision of out 
worn treaties by peaceful change. Over the past forty yearg 
conciliation and conference have solved numerous controversies 
of a type sovereign States are unwilling to leave to judicial de 
termination. It is therefore important to develop to the fullest 
practicable extent better instrumentalities of conciliation and 
conference. 
DECLARATION 5 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States reaffirms its 
advocacy of membership by the United States in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and urges the strengthening of the Court for 
the interpretation of treaties and the application of accepted rules of 
international law. 


Comment 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, long and bri 
liantly advocated by leading statesmen and jurists of the United 
States, was finally established in 1920 under the auspices of the 
League of Nations to decide questions such as the interpretation 
of a treaty, a point of international law, the existence of a fact 
which if established would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and the nature and extent of penalties to be imposed 
for such a breach. Decisions were to be based on international 
conventions expressly recognized, international custom which is 
accepted as law, general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, and judicial opinions and teachings of leading jurists. The 
Court consisted of fifteen judges of the highest character and 
qualifications, elected by the Council and Assembly of the League 
from a list submitted by the national groups in the Court of 
Arbitration. Although the United States never adhered to the 


Permanent Court of International Justice, Americans have held 


office as judges. 


The Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice | 
provided that nations not members of the League of Nations _ 


might become members of the Court. Its constitution was largely 
the work of Mr. Elihu Root and every President and Secretary of 
State since its establishment has urged adherence to it by the 
United States. The Senate, however, was not willing to consent 
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to ratification except under reservations that would have involved 
changing the constitution of the Court. For four successive years, 
1922-25, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its 
Annual Meetings endorsed resolutions strongly favoring the entry 
of our country into the World Court. (The text of these resolu- 
tions will be found in the Appendix.) 

During the eighteen years of its operation, 1922-40, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice handled over sixty inter- 
national cases, and its decisions were accepted by all contestants, 
so that the question of enforcement did not arise. (See Appendix 
for details of cases.) 


DECLARATION 6 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which supports 
the principle of arbitration of international disputes, favors the main- 
tenance of the Permanent Court of Arbitration whose services should 
be available to all nations. 


Comment 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration is older than the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; it was established by the first 
Hague Convention of 1899. The United States took a leading 
part in the negotiations to establish the Court, and was the first 
nation to refer a dispute to it for arbitration. This action was in 
accord with American traditions, since the treaty concluded by ° 
John Jay in 1794 which provided for three different arbitrations is 
considered the first important arbitration treaty of modern times. 
The United States has signed many subsequent treaties providing 
for the peaceful settlement of international questions. The Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, which houses the Court and its important 
library, was a gift of Andrew Carnegie, an American citizen. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration is not a court in the usual 
sense but an international panel from which arbiters may be 
drawn. Each member State may appoint four members of the 
Court. The present American members are Manley O. Hudson 
(also a judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice), 
Green H. Hackworth, Henry L. Stimson, and Michael Francis 
Doyle; the reappointment of the last two by the President was 
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announced by the State Department on February 23 of this yegr, 
The Court has a permanent secretarial staff under a registrar. 

The Court of Arbitration has settled over twenty internation) 
disputes (see Appendix for details of cases to which the Unite 
States has been a party). The Court has been of undoubted value, 
but the fact that it is not in constant session and a special tribungl 
has to be set up for each case presents disadvantages. It was for 
this reason in part that the need was felt for the Permanent Cour 
of International Justice, the judges of which are nominated by the 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. There are still 
some questions which nations may prefer to submit to special 
tribunals of arbitration rather than to the more formal Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and for this reason, and as a valuable 
adjunct of the latter, the Permanent Court of Arbitration should 
be continued and its benefits made available to all nations. 


DECLARATION 7 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States favors the further 
development of international law, on as broad a basis as possible, for 
the safeguarding of stable relationships among nations. To this end it 
favors ae creation of a permanent international institute to study and 
report to international and national bodies on the problem of develop 
ing the principles and procedures of international justice. 


Comment 


Any stable and peaceful world order must be based on con 
ceptions of right and justice. Much is said about “enforcing” 
world order. But in any ordered society formulation of the law 
precedes enforcement. Experience in our own country and else- 
where has shown that it is impossible to enforce laws which do 
not commend themselves as just and reasonable to the majority 
of law-abiding citizens. Observance of the law is also facilitated 
if the law is clearly expressed and easy to understand, if it deals 
with essentials and does not attempt to cover too many minute 
details. 

In international law we have certain principles which have been 
developed, especially during the past century. The fact that these 
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principles have been violated by a few nations does not invalidate 
them. There is therefore a foundation upon which the international 
law of the future may be built. 

This law should be developed and clarified-so that any inter- 
national political organization established will rest upon a basis of 
principles of such soundness that they will command the allegiance 
of the great majority of law-abiding and peace-loving nations. 


APPENDIX 


RESOLUTIONS OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, ENDORSING UNITED STATES ADHERENCE TO 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


1922 

International Court: The United States by tradition and practice 
stands and always has stood committed to promotion of inter- 
national justice through the process of the peaceful solution of 
controversies rather than through force. Concrete expression was 
given to this attitude in the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
which were participated in by the delegates of our nation under 
positive instructions to exert every effort toward the establishment 
of an international court. Such a court, through the active partici- 
pation of American statesmen and consistent with the principles 
laid down by our Government, has now been established and most 
of the leading nations of the world have recognized and declared 
their adherence to it. Consistent with the attitude which the 
United States has always manifested, this Chamber urges that our 
Government promptly take its place with the other nations of 
the world in the International Court of Justice. 


1923 

The Chamber reiterates its conviction that the United States 
should adhere to the protocol provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent Court of International Justice, and 
expresses gratification in the measures which are being taken by 
our Government to that end. 





eras 
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1924 





The Chamber reiterates its position in support of the Inter which 


national Court of Justice and urges the Senate of the United 
States to signify its consent to the proposal which has been made 
by the Executive. The Chamber believes that the Court, being 
permanent, composed of judges dealing with legal controversies, 
assuring continuity in the further development of international 
law, is thoroughly sound in principle. The Court is essentially 
judicial, acts only through trained judges; a country adhering to 
it incurs no obligation to enforce its decrees and does not even 
incur any obligation to submit its own controversies except to 
the extent that it may see fit at the time the controversy arises. 
The Chamber regards the Court as a going concern of great 
value in the promotion of orderly international processes, and 
believes the Court would be of far greater value in these respects 
if given the moral support of the United States; believes that any 
effort to scrap the Court and make a new one would, even if 
successful, work no substantial improvement, and would, as a 
matter of fact, involve delay and disappointment and the un- 
warranted withholding of the needed moral support of this country. 


1925 


The United States is committed emphatically and always has 
stood for the peaceful solution of international disputes. It has 
historically advocated and agitated for the formation of an inter- 
national judicial tribunal for this purpose. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice is the embodiment of the aspiration and 
effort of our leading statesmen and jurists. By resolution of the 
last three Annual Meetings the Chamber has consistently and 
insistently endorsed the adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court on the conditions laid down by the Executive 


justice 
reitera 
nationé 
theretc 


and former Secretary of State Hughes. The President of the | 


United States has stated his position unequivocally and the Cham- 
ber expresses its disappointment at the delay in effecting the 
recommendation of the Executive. It believes that the’ objections 
which have been made to the entrance of the United States into 
the present Court are unimportant as compared with the ad- 
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vantages which would accrue to us and the support and impetus 
which our action would give to the promotion of international 
justice and the furtherance of international peace. The Chamber 
teiterates its position in support of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and urges the adherence of the United States 
thereto at the forthcoming session of Congress. 


CASES DECIDED BY THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


JUDGMENTS AND ORDERS 


1923— Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan versus Ger- 
many. Use of Kiel Canal by British ship, under 
French charter, carrying arms to Poland. Court 
ruled use of canal had been improperly denied by 


Germany. 


1924-2 5-27 Greece against Great Britain. Claim of Greek citizen 
in Palestine. This case came up several times, 
first question was whether court had jurisdiction. 
Court finally ruled that disputed concession should 
be restored to Greek citizen, but no damages 
awarded. 


1924— Greece and Bulgaria. Question of reparation claims, 
involving interpretation of Treaty of Neuilly. 


1925-6-7-8—Germany and Poland. Expropriation of property of 
German citizens in Upper Silesia. This question 
came up several times, either in a general way or 
as a case involving the claim of a particular in- 
dividual or company. The court upheld the rights 
of minorities. 


1927-8-9— Belgium and China. This case involved the denunci- 
ation of an old treaty by China. Before the court 
reached a decision the two countries came to an 
amicable understanding and the case was with- 
drawn. 
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1927— 


1928— 


1929— 
1929— 


1929— 


1932— 


1932— 


1932-3— 


1933— 


1934-37— 


France and Turkey. Right of one country to try 
citizens of another for collision of vessels on the 
high seas involving loss of life. 


Germany and Poland. Question of minority schools 
in Upper Silesia. Court enjoined Poland to obey 
treaty. 

France and Yugoslavia. Payment of prewar Serbian 
loans. Court upheld gold clause. 


France-Brazil. Similar loan case. Gold clause again 
upheld. 


Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Poland. Jurisdiction of Inter- 
national Commission on Oder River; court ruled 
it included navigable tributaries in Polish terri- 
tory. 


France and Switzerland. Question whether Treaty 
of Versailles abrogated previous treaty on Free 
Zones of Upper Savoy and Gex; court ruled it 
did not. 


France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Lithuania. 
Status of District of Memel, had Lithuania right 
to dismiss an official? 


Norway-Denmark. Sovereignty of Eastern Green- 
land; decided in favor of Denmark. Further de- 
cision on some subsidiary questions involved. 


Czechoslovakia-Hungary. Claim of University of 
Budapest to money from property in Slovakia 
(formerly in Hungary). Court decided in favor of 
the university. 


France-Greece. Question whether Greek Govern- 
ment was bound by Turkey’s contract with 
French company for maintenance of lighthouses 
formerly in Turkish territory, now Greek. Court 
sustained contract. 


1934 


1936 


1937 


1937 
1938 
1939 


1939 
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1936— 


1937— 


1937— 


1938— 


1939— 


1939— 
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Belgium-Great Britain. Claim of British citizen for 
damages for injury to his shipping business from 
Belgian regulation of traffic on Congo River. 
Court decided Belgium was within rights. 


Hungary- Yugoslavia. Claims of Hungarian owners 
of large estates now in Yugoslavia and expropri- 
ated under agrarian reform laws. Court refused 
to entertain appeal from decision of Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal. 


Netherlands-Belgium. Claim and counterclaim on 
account of diversion of water from Meuse through 
construction of Albert and Juliana canals. Court 
found neither had sustained damage. 


Belgium-Spain. Belgium claimed Spain had not made 
proper efforts to find and punish murderer of 
Belgian attached to embassy in Spain. Case with- 
drawn. 


Italy-France. Claim relating to phosphates con- 
cession in Morocco. Court declined to take juris- 
diction. 


Esthonia-Lithuania. Claim for payment for railway 
seized by Lithuania. Latter’s objection upheld 
because local remedies had not been exhausted. 


Belgium-Greece. Award given in arbitration be- 
tween Greek Government and Belgian company 
upheld by Court. 


Belgium-Bulgaria. Claim of Belgian company held 
admissible and interim protection indicated. Case 
still pending. 

(Several cases submitted were amicably settled out 
of court and withdrawn. The very existence of a 
court is an inducement to settle controversies by 
peaceful means, even when the court itself is not 
called upon to act.) 
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1923— 


1923-—— 


1923— 


1923— 


1923— 


1924— 


1925— 


1925— 


1925— 


1926— 


1927— 


ADVISORY OPINIONS 
Ruled on nomination of Netherlands delegate to ILO, 


Ruled that ILO is competent to deal with conditions 
of agricultural labor, but—in second opinion— 
with nothing else in agriculture. 


France-Great Britain. Court ruled that nationality 
decrees in Tunis and Morocco were not solely 
domestic issue. 


Finland. Court refused to give opinion concerning 
autonomy of Eastern Karelia in view of Soviet 
Union’s objection. 

Germany-Poland. Polish evictions of certain Ger- 
mans declared to violate Poland’s international 
obligations. 


Germany-Poland. Question of citizenship of certain 
Germans in Poland settled. 


Czechoslovakia-Poland. Court declared that Jawor- 
zina boundary had been definitively settled by 
Council of Ambassadors. 

Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia. Boundary dispute 
settled. 

Greece- Turkey. Question of those to be included 
in exchange of populations. 

Danzig-Poland. Court ruled Poland was entitled to 
maintain postal services in Danzig. 

Great Britain-Turkey. Court ruled Council of 
League of Nations was empowered by treaty to 
settle boundary dispute between Turkey and Iraq. 

ILO. Court ruled ILO was not exceeding its func- 
tions by regulations on bakeries which would 
include regulating work by proprietors of bakeries. 

France, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania. Court ruled 
on jurisdiction of European Commission of the 
Danube. | 





1928- 


1928- 


1930" 


1930 


193I- 
193I- 


1931- 


1931- 
1932- 


1932- 


1932- 


1935 
1935- 
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Danzig-Poland. Court ruled that Danzig courts had 
jurisdiction over employees of Polish Railways 
in Danzig. 

















1928— Greece-Turkey. Court made an interpretation of 
Greco- Turkish Agreement on exchange of popu- 
lations. 


y 1930— Bulgaria-Greece. Court ruled on questions involved 
in exchange of populations. 


1930— Danzig, Poland, ILO. Court ruled status of Free 
City of Danzig entitled it to become member of 
ILO. 


x 
. 1931— Germany-Poland. Question on minority schools. 


t 


| 1931— Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy. 


Court found that Austro-German Customs Union 
would violate treaties guaranteeing independence 
of Austria. (Most disputed ruling of the Court.) 


: 1931— Lithuania, Poland, League of Nations Committee 

, a for Communication and Transit. Poland de- 

manded Lithuania reopen a section of railway 

he which Lithuania did not want to do for reasons 
of security. Court ruled in favor of Lithuania. 


1 | 1931— Danzig-Poland. Court ruled Polish war vessels not 
entitled to use port of Danzig. 


1932— Danzig-Poland. Court ruled Danzig must observe 
; minority treaties on treatment of Poles in Danzig. 


| 1932— Bulgaria-Greece. Court refused to decide whether 
“Hoover Moratorium” applied to certain debts 
covered by a special agreement. 


1932— Great Britain, ILO, and certain Unions. Court ruled 
on interpretation of ILO Convention. 


} 1935— Albania-Greece. Question of minority schools. 


1935— Danzig. Court ruled that certain decrees were not 1 
in accord with constitution of Danzig. 








PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION CASES TO WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES WAS A PARTY 


1902— Mexico-United States of America. So-called “Pious 






























i , . WwW 
P| Fund” case concerning claim of Catholic bishops ae | 
i of California to certain payments based on ex. | death 
| propriations by Mexico. This was the first case ae 

submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, owe 

Court ruled Mexico was bound to make the of th 

payments. racy, 

1904— Germany, Great Britain, Italy versus Venezuela, and b 

et al. U. S. joined as a party opposing claims to of wz 

preferential treatment on debts of Venezuela. to the 

| 19 10— Great Britain versus United States. North Atlantic Way | 
| Coast Fisheries. 2. La 

H 19 10— United States versus Venezuela. Orinoco Steamship ol 

) case; claim of U. S. company against Venezuela. iin 
1922— Norway versus United States. Norway’s claim to corpe 
compensation for ships seized during World War War. 

I. U.S. paid sums awarded, but under a protest. in the 

1925— Netherlands versus United States. Question of sov- ' dent | 


ereignty over island of Palmas or Miangas be- with 
tween Philippines and Netherlands East Indies. | Mini 


i Netherlands’ claim upheld. pee 
1 1932— Sweden versus United States. Claim for detention _ 


of Swedish ships in World War disallowed. 
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THE BASES OF LASTING PEACE! 


Part I—Gurp1neG PrincIPpLes 


1. War is the Enemy. The American Federation of Labor believes 
that war among the nations waged by the modern engines of 
death and destruction is the supreme enemy of the well-being of 
the common people of the world. We recognize that our own 
movement of organized labor, a movement which is the product 
of the long struggle of workers for economic and social democ- 
racy, has no future of promise in a world living under the threat 
and burden of the war-system. We consider that the elimination 
of war as an instrument of national policy is a condition essential 
to the perpetuation and the further development of our democratic 
way of life. 
2. Lasting peace must rest on social justice and include all peoples. 
We reaffirm this principle set forth by Samuel Gompers at the 
close of the First World War in the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. This principle has now to be in- 
corporated in the peace settlement at the end of the Second World 
War. We are in full accord with the way in which it is elaborated 
in the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms set forth in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress, January 6, 1941. We note 
with satisfaction the Declaration of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin at Teheran, in which they 
stated, ““We shall seek the cooperation and active participation 
of all nations, large and small, whose peoples in heart and in 
mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of 
tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will wel- 
come them as they may choose to come into the world family of 
democratic nations.” It is our belief that these principles must be 
translated into policies and acts, both now and in the future. 

3. The only safety from war is in the international organization of 
peace. The industry of war has now been taken over by modern 


1 Declarations adopted by the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, April 5, 1944. Reprinted by permission. 
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science even more completely than the industries of peace. It ig 
no longer a local conflict but spreads its disturbance over the lives 
of everyone everywhere. Labor is especially aware of its de- 
structive power, which drafts so many workers in the fighti 
forces and creates economic confusion at home. The conflicts of 
today have proved that we can no longer rely on our favored 
geographical position to maintain our national safety. Moreover, 
the vast majority of the workers of our country realize what it 
would mean to respond to this changed situation by engaging in 
that rivalry for power which is inherent in any effort to make 
ourselves secure through a program of national expansion and 
militarism. The outcome of such a policy is not security, peace, 
and a rising standard of living, but increasing suspicion, mounting 
military expenditures, imperialistic adventures and war. We be- 
lieve, therefore, it is imperative that the United States do its 
full part to help develop a general system of mutual security. 

4. Victory is not enough. The total defeat of the Axis Powers is 
essential to clear the way for democratic international reconstruc- 
tion; but to stop with that alone would not furnish us with any 
permanent guarantee of security. The United Nations must be 
ready and equipped to use whatever means are necessary to pre- 
vent the outbreak of War. This will surely require programs for 
policing and the use of armed forces, but we do not believe that 
the mere massing of force on the part of the United Nations will 
be sufficient to provide lasting security. In order to maintain 
international peace, political and military programs must be associ- 
ated with a far-reaching economic program which will be designed, 
not to advantage certain nations at the expense of others, but to 
organize and utilize the new productive powers of industry and 
agriculture for the advancement of the standards of living of all 
peoples. World-wide economic health is essential to security. The 
American Federation of Labor is convinced that the acid test of 
the leadership of the United Nations will be whether they can 
organize the postwar world for this kind of economic and cultural 
progress. 

5. Prosperity can be achieved by a free people under a regime of 
social justice. We have demonstrated during this war that a free 
economy can produce goods in unimagined abundance. In the 
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it is 


years of peace a sustained high level of production and employ- 
ives 


ment is also possible if there is assurance of economic justice 
: within nations and between nations. To accomplish this, it will 
“ing | be necessary to get rid of that kind of exploitation which tends 
$ of } to concentrate income in the hands of the few and prevents the 
red great mass of workers from having the purchasing power to buy 
"et, | the things they need for daily life. It also will be necessary to 
Cit} Jessen the barriers between nations so that there may be a larger 
; @ | interchange of goods and services for all. The basic test of free- 
ake | dom is the welfare of the common man. We hold that under 
and | freedom society can be so organized that everyone will have an 
my opportunity to earn his own livelihood. 
ing 6. Freedom of thought and expression must be safeguarded through- 
be- | wut the world. This is the ultimate moral purpose, underlying all 
1S | others, for which we are fighting the Second World War. Tyran- 
nical governments which would crush out freedom of thought in 
a their own lands endanger spiritual freedom everywhere. In the 
- world community of today, we cannot be indifferent to cruelty 
NY | and oppression because such indifference strengthens the arm of 
be | the oppressor. Mere verbal protests are not enough, and yet we 
‘© | must be careful not to interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
_ | peoples which are properly their own concern. The growth of 
freedom throughout the world depends upon the growth of the 
il public conscience without which laws and international agree- 
ments are of no avail. We hold that organized labor has a high 
| place in the development of the conscience of mankind and that 
, in this field its vigilant and active service for the public good will 
(0 | be fundamental for the safeguarding of human rights in the post- 




































id | war world. 

ul \ 7. Long-range plans must be made now. While the full realization 
- | of these principles will have to await the establishment of final 
f peace, we recognize that piecemeal and experimental procedures 
. will have to be followed in the construction of these new world 


economic and political institutions. During the transitional period, 

) however, the direction in which reconstruction must move if it is 

f | tomeet the needs and the aspirations of the common people of all 
© | lands should be nevertheless definite and clear. The world-wide 
depression of the previous decade, and the world-wide war which 
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followed have proved once again that we are members one of 
another. Poverty, unemployment, and widespread economic in 
security are not endurable in the midst of potential plenty. To 
organize the economic life of the world so that these possibilities 
are made actual is the ultimate aim of organized labor. It will be 
satisfied with no lesser program for the years of peace. 


The foregoing principles define necessary goals and methods of 
approach to the problem of organizing the world for a just and 
lasting peace. They must not be left as mere objectives and prin- 
ciples, however. The urgency of the situation requires that all of 
the great functional groups of our society—labor, business, agri- 
culture, and the professions unite to discover the concrete means 
by which these aims can be attained. We believe that the primary 
emphasis should be placed, not on the creation of a new sovereignty, 
but rather on the development of definite ways of working together 
in the international field to accomplish these purposes. 


Part II—ProcraM 


The program for the establishment of a lasting peace must pro- 
vide for the continuing cooperation of the nations of freedom in 
the three great areas of their common interest: security, livelihood, 
and justice. This cooperation does not involve the creation of a 
world government, but the acceptance of definite obligations to 
work together under agreed conditions and within the limits set 
by them. The basic principles are those of the Atlantic Charter 
and the other pronouncements of the United Nations, developed, 
along the lines indicated in the first part of this statement. 


I. SECURITY 


The program for the prevention of war has already been set 
forth in the Four-Nation Declaration signed by the governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
China: 


That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the 


war against their respective enemies, will be continued for the | 


organization and maintenance of peace and security. ; 
That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
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racticable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and 
open to membership by all such States, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security pending the reestablishment of law and order and the 
inauguration of a system of general security, they will consult 
with one another and as occasion requires with other members 
of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of 
the community of nations. 


The substance of this declaration was incorporated into the 
(Connally) Resolution of the United States Senate on postwar 
policy. Steps should now be taken to insure the speedy realization 
of these plans. These steps should include: 

1. The calling of a United Nations Commission either to es- 
tablish the “General International Organization,” referred to in 
the Moscow Agreement, or to serve provisionally in that capacity. 

2. The transformation of the war-time alliances of the United 
Nations into an organization for peace. The initial organization 
for policing will grow out of the military situation at the end of 
the war and will remain a primary responsibility of the Great 
Powers. It should be recognized, however, that this is a purely 
temporary necessity. The program for international security in 
the future will have to be worked out by the United Nations as 
a whole. For this purpose the General International Organization 
will need the advice of civilian as well as military experts. The 
problem is one which will continually change with the progress of 
science. Therefore, this Commission of Experts should advise the 
United Nations concerning all the technical questions involved in 
armament and disarmament. 

The unilateral action and regional understandings are only valid 
when in accord with the measures taken by the General Inter- 
national Organization and conform to the basic principles of the 

Atlantic Charter which bind the United Nations to “respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they live,” and to make “no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned.” 
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We believe that the United States has much at stake in the 
maintenance of these foundation principles, and the American 
Federation of Labor pledges its full support in any steps to Sup- 
plant tendencies toward unilateralism with genuine cooperative 
action which will broaden and deepen the mutual relations already 
achieved by the United Nations. 


2. LIVELIHOOD 


The program for economic and social welfare, like that in the 
sphere of security falls naturally into two parts: the provision for 
relief and rehabilitation during the war and transitional period, 
and the provision for long-range plans and policies capable of 
development under the conditions of peace. 

1. Emergency measures arising from the war. The United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) is deserving 
of universal support. It should have an adequate representation 
from labor on its staff. The aim of relief should be to make it 
possible for the peoples who have suffered in the war to become 
self-supporting. We do not believe that either they or the United 
States would profit from continuing charity after the restoration 
of normal conditions. 

2. Long-range planning. A certain number of international 
functional agencies will be necessary to insure the consistent 
development of sound economic policies in a world which will be 
increasingly responsive to the advances in technology due to 
scientific discovery and invention. The frontiers of the world of 
labor are those of economic as well as political geography, and 
the economic barriers to freedom of intercourse must not be per- 
mitted to block the pathway to prosperity. These problems by 
their very nature cannot be solved in any single set of laws or 
agreements because the conditions with which they deal are for- 
ever changing. It is, therefore, necessary to maintain and create 
the pertinent institutions for dealing with them. 

(a) The International Labour Organisation (ILO) has abun- 
dantly justified its existence. It should be enlarged and strengthened 
as an instrument for raising the standard of living of peoples in all 
countries and for safeguarding the rights of the working people. 

(b) The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) which has 
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now been planned receives the full support of labor. There should 
be parallel organizations to deal with problems of health and 
social welfare, such as the promotion of child welfare and educa- 
tion, the prevention of epidemics, the traffic in drugs and traffic 
for immoral purposes. 

(c) In the world of commerce and industry there should be 
agencies to deal with such problems as (1) the stabilization of 
foreign exchange, (2) communications and transport on land, sea, 
and in the air, (3) the commercial policy including cartels, (4) 
fiscal policies and foreign investments, (5) access to natural re- 
sources and raw material, (6) to coordinate these activities there 
should be a United Nations Economic Organization with con- 
sultative and advisory functions. 

In each case there should be provision for objective studies of 
the facts which should be made available to the general public. 


3. JUSTICE 


The program for the reestablishment and development of justice 
in international relations in the postwar world has a sound founda- 
tion in international law, but must be strengthened and developed 
with the growth of the common interests in the substitution of 
pacific means of settlement for force and violence among nations. 

(1) The Permanent Court of International Justice should be 
adopted as the supreme judicial tribunal of the international 
organization. 

(2) The scope of arbitration should include the settlement of 
economic as well as political disputes. 

(3) For the settlement of political disputes conciliation is a 
ready and approved method for which the permanent political 
structure of the United Nations should be used as well as special 
bodies for specific problems. 

(4) For the safeguarding of human rights, there should be a 


. permanent international institute to study and report to both 


international and national bodies on the problem of developing 
the principles and procedures of international justice with respect 
to groups or individuals. 
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STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY! 
Issued by the Department of State, March 21, 1944 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull on March 21 informed press and 
radio correspondents that after returning from his recent trip to 
Florida he had noted a growing interest in the foreign policy of 
the United States and an increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation about various points in our foreign policy. He said that 
he was glad of this increased interest. The Secretary said that in 
addition to many statements and declarations by the President, 
he had himself made a number of basic statements on foreign 
policy during the past two years. He thought it would be acon 
venience and help to the public generally if there could be com- 
piled a brief memorandum of a number of them. Accordingly, the 
following had been prepared: 


Bases OF THE ForEIGN PoLicy oF THE UNITED STATES 


Our Fundamental National Interests. In determining our foreign 
policy we must first see clearly what our true national interests 
are. At the present time, the paramount aim of our foreign policy 
is to defeat our enemies as quickly as possible. Beyond final 
victory, our fundamental national interests are the assuring of our 
national security and the fostering of the economic and social 
well-being of our people. 

International Cooperation. Cooperation between nations in the 
spirit of good neighbors, founded on the principles of liberty, 
equality, justice, morality, and law, is the most effective method 
of safeguarding and promoting the political, the economic, the 
social, and the cultural well-being of our nation and of all nations. 

International Organization Backed by Force. Some international 
agency must be created which can—by force, if necessary—keep 
the peace among nations in the future. A system of organized 
international cooperation for the maintenance of peace must be 
based upon the willingness of the cooperating nations to use force, 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 22, 1944. 
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if necessary, to keep the peace. There must be certainty that 
adequate and appropriate means are availablé and will be used 
for this purpose. 

Political Differences. Political differences which present a threat 
to the peace of the world should be submitted to agencies which 
would use the remedies of discussion, negotiation, conciliation, 
and good offices. 

International Court of Justice. Disputes of a legal character which 
present a threat to the peace of the world should be adjudicated 
by an international court of justice whose decisions would be 
based upon application of principles of law. 

Reduction of Arms. International cooperative action must in- 
clude eventual adjustment of national armaments in such a manner 
that the rule of law cannot be successfully challenged that the 
burden of armaments may be reduced to a minimum. 

Moscow Four-Nation Declaration. Through this declaration, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, the United States, and China have 
laid the foundation for cooperative effort in the postwar world 
toward enabling all peace-loving nations, large and small, to live 
in peace and security, to preserve the liberties and rights of 
civilized existence, and to enjoy expanded opportunities and 
facilities for economic, social, and spiritual progress. 

Spheres of Influence and Alliances. As the provisions of the four- 
nation declaration are carried into effect, there will no longer be 
need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power, 
or any other of the special arrangements through which, in the 
unhappy past, the nations strove to safeguard their security or to 
promote their interests. 

Surveillance Over Aggressor Nations. In the process of reestab- 
lishing international order, the United Nations must exercise 
surveillance over aggressor nations until such time as the latter 
demonstrate their willingness and ability to live at peace with 
other nations. How long such surveillance will need to continue 
must depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, 
Japan, Italy, and their satellites give convincing proof that they 
have repudiated and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of su- 
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perior race and conquest by force and have embraced loyally the 
basic principles of peaceful processes. 


International Trade Barriers. Excessive trade barriers of the 
many different kinds must be reduced, and practices which im- 
pose injuries on others and divert trade from its natural economic 
course must be avoided. 


International Finance. Equally plain is the need for making ne 
tional currencies once more freely exchangeable for each other at 
stable rates of exchange; for a system of financial relations s0 
devised that materials can be produced and ways may be found 
of moving them where there are markets created by human need; 
for machinery through which capital may—for the development 
of the world’s resources and for the stabilization of economic 
activity—move on equitable terms from financially stronger to 
financially weaker countries. 


Atlantic Charter: Reciprocal Obligations. The pledge of the 
Atlantic Charter is of a system which will give every nation, 
large or small, a greater assurance of stable peace, greater op- 
portunity for the realization of its aspirations to freedom, and 
greater facilities for material advancement. But that pledge im- 
plies an obligation for each nation to demonstrate its capacity for 
stable and progressive government, to fulfil scrupulously its es- 
tablished duties to other nations, to settle its international dif- 
ferences and disputes by none but peaceful methods, and to make 
its full contribution to the maintenance of enduring peace. 

Sovereign Equality of Nations. Each sovereign nation, large or 
small, is in law and under law the equal of every other nation. 
The principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
irrespective of size and strength, as partners in a future system of 
general security will be the foundation stone upon which the 
future international organization will be constructed. 


Form of Government. Each nation should be free to decide for 
itself the forms and details of its governmental organization so 
long as it conducts its affairs in such a way as not to menace the 
peace and security of other nations. 

Nonintervention—All nations, large and small, which respect 
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the right of others are entitled to freedom from outside interference 
in their internal affairs. 

* the Liberty. There is no surer way for men and for nations to 
show themselves worthy of liberty than to fight for its preserva- 


















| im- 

omic } tion, in any way that is open to them, against those who would 
destroy it for all. Never did a plainer duty to fight against its foes 

, ma. | devolve upon all peoples who prize liberty and all who aspire to 


org ) ite All peoples who, with “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind,” have qualified themselves to assume and to discharge 
the responsibilities of liberty are entitled to its enjoyment. 


) 

= Dependent Peoples. There rests upon the independent nations a 
aaa responsibility in relation to dependent peoples who aspire to 
wk liberty. It should be the duty of nations having political ties with 


such peoples to develop materially and educationally, to prepare 
| themselves for the duties and responsibilities of self-government, 
and to attain liberty. An excellent example of what can be achieved 
} is afforded in the record of our relationship with the Philippines. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL! 


April 9, 1944 

I want to talk with you this evening about the foreign policy of 
the United States. This is not, as some writers assume, a mys 
terious game carried on by diplomats with other diplomats ig 
foreign offices all over the world. It is for us the task of focusing 
and giving effect in the world outside our borders to the will of 
135,000,000 people through the constitutional processes which 
govern our democracy. 

For this reason our foreign policy must be simple and direct 
and founded upon the interests and purposes of the American 
people. It has continuity of basic objectives because it is rooted 
in the traditions and aspirations of our people. It must, of course, 
be applied in the light of experience and the lessons of the past, 

In talking about foreign policy it is well to remember, as Justice 
Holmes said, that a page of history is worth a volume of logic. 
There are three outstanding lessons in our recent history to 
which I particularly wish to draw your attention. 

In the first place, since the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe, we and those nations who are now our allies have moved 
from relative weakness to strength. 

In the second place, during that same period we in this country 
have moved from a deep-seated tendency toward separate action 
to the knowledge and conviction that only through unity of 
action can there be achieved in this world the results which are 
essential for the continuance of free peoples. 

And, thirdly, we have moved from a careless tolerance of evil 
institutions to the conviction that free governments and Nazi and 
Fascist governments cannot exist together in this world, because 
the very nature of the latter requires them to be aggressors and 
the very nature of free governments too often lays them open to 
treacherous and well-laid plans of attack. 

An understanding of these points will help to clarify the policy 
which this Government has been and is following. 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, April 10, 1944. 
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In 1940, with the fall of France, the peoples of the free world 
awoke with horror to find themselves on the very brink of defeat. 
Only Britain in the West and China in the East stood between 
them and disaster, and the space on which they stood was narrow 
and precarious. At that moment the free nations were militarily 
weak and their enemies and potential enemies were strong and 
well prepared. 

Even before that this country had begun its preparations for 
self-defense. Soon thereafter we started upon the long hard road 
of mobilizing our great natural resources, our vast productive 
potentialities, and our reserves of manpower to defend ourselves 
and to strengthen those who were resisting the aggressors. 

This was a major decision of foreign policy. Since that decision 
was made we have moved far from the former position. We and 
our allies are attaining a strength which can leave no doubt as to 
the outcome. That outcome is far from achieved. There are des- 
perate periods still before us, but we have built the strength 
which we sought, and we need only to maintain the will to use it. 

This decision which we have made and carried out was not a 
decision to make a mere sporadic effort. An episode is not a 
policy. The American people are determined to press forward 
with our allies to the defeat of our enemies and the destruction of 
the Nazi and Fascist systems which plunged us into the war. 

And they are also determined to go on, after the victory, with 
our allies and all other nations which desire peace and freedom 
to establish and maintain in full strength the institutions without 
which peace and freedom cannot be an enduring reality. We can- 
not move in and out of international cooperation and in and out 
of participation in the responsibilities of a member of the family 
of nations. 

The political, material, and spiritual strength of the free and 
democratic nations not only is greatly dependent upon the strength 
which our full participation brings to the common effort, but, as 
we now know, is a vital factor in our own strength. As it is with 
the keystone of an arch, neither the keystone nor the arch can 
stand alone. 
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This growth of our strength entails consequences in our foreign 
policy. Let us look first at our relations with the neutral nations, 

In the two years following Pearl, Harbor, while we were 
mustering our strength and helping to restore that of our allies, 
our relations with these neutral nations and their attitude toward 
our enemies were conditioned by the position in which we found 
ourselves. 


We have constantly sought to keep before them what they, of | 


course, know—that upon our victory hangs their very existence 
and freedom as independent nations. We have sought in every 
way to reduce the aid which their trade with the enemy gives 
him and to increase the strength which we might draw from them. 
But our power was limited. They and we have continually been 


forced to accept compromises which we certainly would not have | 


chosen. 


That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to a close. It is clear | 


to all that our strength and that of our allies now makes only one 


outcome of this war possible. That strength now makes it clear | 


that we are not asking these neutral nations to expose themselves 
to certain destruction when we ask them not to prolong the war, 
with its consequences of suffering and death, by sending aid to 
the enemy. 

We can no longer acquiesce in these nations’ drawing upon the 
resources of the Allied world when they at the same time con- 
tribute to the death of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their 
salvation as well as ours. We have scrupulously respected the 
sovereignty of these nations; and we have not coerced, nor shall 
we coerce, any nation to join us in the fight. 

We have said to these countries that it is no longer necessary 
for them to purchase protection against aggression by furnishing 
aid to our enemy—whether it be by permitting official German 
agents to carry on their activities of espionage against the Allies 
within neutral borders or by sending to Germany the essential 
ingredients of the steel which kills our soldiers; or by permitting 
highly skilled workers and factories to supply products which 
can no longer issue from the smoking ruins of German factories. 
We ask them only, but with insistence, to cease aiding our enemy. 
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reign The Allied strength has now grown to the point where we are 
tions, | on the verge of great events. Of military events I cannot speak. 


were | 
complete trust of the American people. We await their develop- 
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It is enough that they are in the hands of men who have the 


ment with absolute confidence. But I can and should discuss with 
you what may happen close upon the heels of military action. 

As I look at the map of Europe, certain things seem clear to me. 
As the Nazis go down to defeat, they will inevitably leave behind 
them in Germany and the satellite States of southeastern Europe a 
legacy of confusion. 

It is essential that we and our allies establish the controls nec- 
essary to bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as possible and 
do everything possible to prevent its spread to the German-occu- 
pied countries of eastern and western Europe while they are in 
the throes of reestablishing government and repairing the most 
brutal ravages of the war. 

If confusion should spread throughout Europe, it is difficult to 
overemphasize the seriousness of the disaster that may follow. 
Therefore, for us, for the world, and for the countries concerned 
a stable Europe should be an immediate objective of Allied policy. 

Stability and order do not and cannot mean reaction. Order 
there must be to avoid chaos. But it must be achieved in a manner 
which will give full scope to men and women who look forward, 


| men and women who: will end fascism and all its works and 


! 


create the institutions of a free and democratic way of life. 
We look with hope and with deep faith to a period of great 


| democratic accomplishment in Europe. Liberation from the Ger- 


man yoke will give the peoples of Europe a new and magnificent 
opportunity to fulfil their democratic aspirations, both in building 
democratic political institutions of their own choice, and in achiev- 
ing the social and economic democracy on which political democ- 
facy must rest. 

It is important to our national interest to encourage the estab- 
lishment in Europe of strong and progressive popular governments, 
dedicated like our own to improving the social welfare of the 
people as a whole—governments which will join the common 
effort of nations in creating the conditions of lasting peace, and 
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in promoting the expansion of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods which are the material foun. 
dations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples. 

It is hard to imagine a stable Europe if there is instability in 
its component parts, of which France is one of the most important, 
What, then, is our policy toward France? 

Our first concern is to defeat the enemy, drive him from 
French territory, and the territory of all the adjacent countries 
which he has overrun. To do this the supreme military com- 
mander must have unfettered authority. 

But we have no purpose or wish to govern France or to adminis- 
ter any affairs save those which are necessary for military opera- 
tions against the enemy. It is of the utmost importance that civil 
authority in France should be exercised by Frenchmen, should be 
swiftly established, and should operate in accordance with ad- 
vanced planning as fully as military operations will permit. 

It is essential that the material foundations of the life of the 
French people be at once restored or resumed. Only in this way 
can stability be achieved. 

It has always been our thought in planning for this end that 
we should look to Frenchmen to undertake civil administration 
and assist them in that task without compromising in any way 
the right of the French people to choose the ultimate form and 
personnel of the government which they may wish to establish. 
That must be left to the free and untrammeled choice of the 
French people. 

The President and I are clear, therefore, as to the need, from 
the outset, of French civil administration—and democratic French 
administration—in France. We are disposed to see the French 
Committee of National Liberation exercise leadership to establish 
law and order under the supervision of the Allied Commander in 
Chief. 

The Committee has given public assurance that it does not 
propose to perpetuate its authority. On the contrary, it has given 
assurance that it wishes at the earliest possible date to have the 
French people exercise their own sovereign will in accordance 
with French constitutional processes. The Committee is, of course, 
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nd the | not the Government of France and we cannot recognize it as such. 
In accordance with this understanding of mutual purposes the 


foun. 

Committee will have every opportunity to undertake civil admin- 
ity in | istration and our cooperation and help in every practicable way in 
rtant, | making it successful. It has been a symbol of the spirit of France 

and of French resistance. We have fully cooperated with it in 
from | all the military phases of the war effort, including the furnishing 
itries | of arms and equipment to the French armed forces. 
com- Our central and abiding purpose is to aid the French people, 

our oldest friends, in providing a democratic, competent, and 
inis- | French administration of liberated French territory. 
era- In Italy our interests are likewise in assisting in the develop- 
civil {| ment at the earliest moment of a free and democratic Italian 


d be | Government. As I said some moments ago, we have learned that 
ad- | there cannot be any compromise with fascism—whether in Italy 
or in any other country. It must always be the enemy and it must 

the | be our determined policy to do all in our power to end it. 
Here again, within these limits, it is not our purpose or policy 
to impose the ultimate form or personnel of government. Here 
hat } again we wish to give every opportunity for a free expression of 


ion | a free Italy. 
We had hoped that before this enough of Italy would have been 


vay 


yay 

ind | freed so that we might have had at least a preliminary expression 
sh. | of that will. Events have not progressed according to our hopes. 
he The present situation, then, is this: In October, 1943, the 


President, Mr. Churchill, and Marshal Stalin accepted the active 
cooperation of the Italian Government and its armed forces as a 


m 
ch | co-belligerent in the war against Germany under the supervision 
+ | of an Allied Control Commission. 
sh The declaration regarding Italy made at Moscow by the British, 
in | Soviet, and American Governments confirmed the policy initiated 
by the British and American Governments that the Italian Gov- 
it ernment shall be made more democratic by the introduction of 
n | representatives of those sections of the Italian people who have 
e | always opposed fascism; that all institutions and organizations 
e created by the Fascist regime shall be suppressed; that all Fascists 


. or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the administration 
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and from the institutions and organizations of a public character; 
and that democratic organs of local governments shall be created, 

Finally it recites that nothing in the declaration should operate 
against the right of the Italian people “ultimately to choose their 
own form of government.” 

This policy has been and is being carried out. Only that par 
which calls for the introduction into the central government of 
more democratic elements has not yet been put into effect. This 
does not signify any change in the clear and announced policy, 
Thus far it has been thought by those chiefly responsible for the 
military situation that it would be prejudiced by an imposed recon- 
struction of the government, and a reconstruction by agreement 
has not yet been possible. 

But there is already promise of success in the activities of the 
political parties which are currently holding conferences with a 
view to drawing up a program for the political reconstruction of 
their country along democratic lines. The Permanent Executive 
Junta is seeking a solution which will provide for the cooperation 
of the liberal political groups within the government. 

Thus, after twenty-one years, we see a rebirth of political con 
sciousness and activity in Italy, which points the way to the 
ultimate free expression of the Italian people in the choice of their 
government. 

What I have said related to some of the most immediate of 
our problems and the effect of our policy toward them as we and 
our allies have moved from a position of weakness to one of 
strength. There remain the more far-reaching relations between 
us and our allies in dealing with our enemies and in providing for 
future peace, freedom from aggression, and opportunity for ex- 
panding material well-being. 

Here I would only mislead you if I spoke of definitive solutions. 
These require the slow, hard process, essential to enduring and 
accepted solutions among free peoples, of full discussion with our 
allies and among our own people. 

But such discussion is now in progress. After two years of 
intensive study, the basis upon which our policy must be founded 
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js soundly established; the direction is clear; and the general 
methods of accomplishment are emerging. 

This basis of policy and these methods rest upon the second of 
the lessons which I said at the outset of my remarks was found 
in the pages of our recent history. It is that action upon these 
matters cannot be separate but must be agreed and united action. 

This is fundamental. It must underlie the entire range of our 
policy. The free nations have been brought to the very brink of 
destruction by allowing themselves to be separated and divided. 
If any lesson has ever been hammered home with blood and 
suffering, that one has been. And the lesson is not yet ended. 

However difficult the road may be, there is no hope of turning 
victory into enduring peace unless the real interests of this country, 
the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and China are 
harmonized and unless they agree and act together. 

This is the solid framework upon which all future policy and 
international organization must be built. It offers the fullest op- 
portunity for the development of institutions in which all free 
nations may participate democratically, through which a reign of 
law and morality may arise and through which the material in- 
terests of all may be advanced. 

But without an enduring understanding between these four 
nations upon their fundamental purposes, interests and obligations 
to one another, all organizations to preserve peace are creations 
on paper and the path is wide open again for the rise of a new 
aggressor. 

This essential understanding and unity of action among the 
four nations is not in substitution or derogation of unity among 
the United Nations. But it is basic to all organized international 
action, because upon its reality depends the possibility of enduring 
peace and free institutions rather than new coalitions and a new 
prewar period. 

Nor do I suggest that any conclusions of these four nations 
can or should be without the participation of the other United 
Nations. I am stating what I believe the common sense of my 
fellow-countrymen and all men will recognize—that for these 
powers to become divided in their aims and fail to recognize and 
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harmonize their basic interests can produce only disaster and that 
no machinery, as such, can produce this essential harmony and 
unity. 

The road to agreement is a difficult one, as any man knows 
who has ever tried to get two other men, or a city council, org 
trade gathering, or a legislative body to agree upon anything, 
Agreement can be achieved only by trying to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view and by going as far as possible to meet it, 

Although the road to unity of purpose and action is long and 
difficult we have taken long strides upon our way. 

The Atlantic Charter was proclaimed by the President and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain in August, 1941. Then by the 
Declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 1942, these 
nations adopted the principles of the Atlantic Charter, agreed to 
devote all their resources to the winning of the war, and pledged 
themselves not to conclude a separate armistice or peace with 
their common enemies. 

After that came the declaration signed at Moscow on October 
30, 1943. Here the four nations who are carrying and must carry 
the chief burden of defeating their enemies renewed their deter- 
mination by joint action to achieve this end. 

But they went further than this and pledged cooperation with 
one another to establish at the earliest practicable date, with other 
peace-loving States, an effective international organization to 
maintain peace and security, which in principle met with over- 
whelming nonpartisan approval by the Congress in the Connally 
and Fulbright resolutions. 

Further steps along the road to united Allied action were taken 
at the conference at Cairo, where the President and Mr. Churchill 
met with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and at the conference 
at Teheran where they met with Marshal Stalin. 

At Teheran the three Allies fighting in Europe reached com- 
plete agreement on military plans for winning the war, and made 
plain their determination to achieve harmonious action in the 

period of peace. 

That concert among the Allies rests on broad foundations of 
common interests and common aspirations, and it will endure. 
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The Teheran Declaration made it clear also that in the tasks of 

ce we shall welcome the cooperation and active participation 
of all nations, large and small, which wish to enter into the world 
family of democratic nations. 

The Cairo Declaration as to the Pacific assured the liquidation 
of Japan’s occupations and thefts of territory to deprive her of the 

wer to attack her neighbors again, to restore Chinese territories 
to China and freedom to the people of Korea. 

No one knows better than we and our allies who have signed 
these documents that they did not and do not settle all questions 
or provide a formula for the settlement of all questions or lay 
down a detailed blueprint for the future. Any man of experience 
knows that an attempt to do this would have been as futile as it 
would have been foolish. 

There has been discussion recently of the Atlantic Charter and 
of its application to various situations. The charter is an expression 
of fundamental objectives toward which we and our allies are 
directing our policies. 

It states that the nations accepting it are not fighting for the 
sake of aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. It lays down the 
common principles upon which rest the hope of liberty, economic 
opportunity, peace and security through international cooperation. 

It is not a code of law from which detailed answers to every 
question can be distilled by painstaking analysis of its words and 
phrases. It points the direction in which solutions are to be sought; 
it does not give solutions. 

It charts the course upon which we are embarked. and shall 
continue. That course includes the prevention of aggression and 
the establishment of world security. The charter certainly does 
not prevent any steps, including those relating to enemy States, 
necessary to achieve these objectives. What is fundamental are 
the objectives of the charter and the determination to achieve 
them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the more than thirty boundary 
questions in Europe can be settled while the fighting is still in 
progress. This does not mean that certain questions may not and 
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should not in the meantime be settled by friendly conference and 
agreement. 

We are at all times ready to further an understanding and 
settlement of questions which may arise between our allies, as ig 
exemplified by our offer to be of such service to Poland and the 
Soviet Union. Our offer is still open. Our policy upon these mat- 
ters, as upon all others, is the fundamental necessity for agreed 
action and the prevention of disunity among us. 

So it is with the basic conviction that we must have agreed 
action and unity of action that we have gone to work upon the 
form and substance of an international organization to maintain 
peace and prevent aggression, and upon the economic and other 
cooperative arrangements which are necessary in order that we 
maintain our position as a working partner with other free na- 
tions. All of these matters are in different stages of development, 

It is obvious, of course, that no matter how brilliant and de- 
sirable any course may seem it is wholly impracticable and im- 
possible unless it is a course which finds basic acceptance, not 
only by our allies but by the people of this country and by the 
legislative branch of this government, which, under our Consti- 
tution, shares with the Executive power and responsibility for 
final action. 

A proposal is worse than useless if it is not acceptable to those 
nations who must share with us the responsibility for its execution, 
It is dangerous for us and misleading to them if in the final out- 
come it does not have the necessary support in this country. 

It is, therefore, necessary both abroad and at home not to 
proceed by presenting elaborate proposals, which only produce 
divergence of opinion upon details, many of which may be im- 
material. 

The only practicable course is to begin by obtaining agreement, 
first, upon broad principles, setting forth direction and general 
policy. We must then go on to explore alternative methods and 
finally settle upon a proposal which embodies the principal ele- 
ments of agreement and leaves to future experience and discussion 
those matters of comparative detail which at present remain in 
the realm of speculation. 
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It is a difficult procedure and a slow procedure, as the time has 
been required to work out the arrangements for such a universally 
accepted objective as international relief makes evident. 

It is a procedure in which misunderstanding, the premature 
hardening of positions and uninformed criticism frequently cause 
months of delay and endless confusion, sometimes utter frustra- 
tion. It is a procedure in which the people, who are sovereign, 
must not only educate their servants but must be willing to be 
educated by them. 

In this way we are proceeding with the matter of an interna- 
tional organization to maintain peace and prevent aggression. Such 
an organization must be based upon firm and binding obligations 
that the member nations will not use force against each other and 
against any other nation except in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made. It must provide for the maintenance of adequate 
forces to preserve peace and it must provide the institutions and 
procedures for calling this force into action to preserve peace. 

But it must provide more than this. It must provide for an 
international court for the development and application of law to 
the settlement of international controversies which fall within the 
realm of law; for the development of machinery for adjusting 
controversies to which the field of law has not yet been extended; 
and for other institutions for the development of new rules to keep 
abreast of a changing world with new problems and new interests. 

We are at a stage where much of the work of formulating 
plans for the organization to maintain peace has been accom- 
plished. It is right and necessary that we should have the advice 
and help of an increasing number of members of the Congress. 
Accordingly, I have requested the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to designate a representative, bi- 
partisan group for this purpose. 

Following these and similar discussions with members of the 
House of Representatives, we shall be in a position to go forward 
again with other nations and, upon learning their views, be able 
to submit to the democratic processes of discussion a more 
concrete proposal. 

With the same determination to achieve agreement and unity 
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we talked with our allies at Teheran regarding the treatment of 

Nazi Germany, and with our allies at Cairo regarding the treat. 
ment which should be accorded Japan. 

In the formulation of our policy toward our enemies we are 
moved both by the two lessons from our history of which I have 
spoken and by the third. This is that there can be no compromise 
with fascism and nazism. It must go everywhere. Its leaders, its 
institutions, the power which supports it must go. They can 
expect no negotiated peace, no compromise, no opportunity to 
return. 

Upon that this people and this Government are determined and 
our allies are equally determined. We have found no difference } 
of opinion among our allies that the organization and purposes of 
the Nazi State and its Japanese counterpart, and the military 
system in all of its ramifications upon which they rest are, and 
by their very nature must be, directed toward conquest. 

There was no disagreement that even after the defeat of the 
enemy there will be no security unless and until our victory is 
used to destroy these systems to their very foundation. The 
action which must be taken to achieve these ends must be, as | 
have said, agreed action. We are working with our allies now 
upon these courses. 

The conference at Moscow, as you will recall, established the 
European Advisory Commission, which is now at work in Lon- 
don upon the treatment of Germany. Out of these discussions 
will come back to the governments for their consideration pro- 
posals for concrete action. 

Along with arrangements by which nations may be secure and 
free must go arrangements by which men and women who com- 
pose those nations may live and have the opportunity through 
their efforts to improve their material condition. As I said earlier, 
we will fail indeed if we win a victory only to let the free peoples 
of this world, through any absence of action on our part, sink 
into weakness and despair. 

The heart of the matter lies in action which will stimulate and 
expand production in industry and agriculture and free interna- 
tional commerce from excessive and unreasonable restrictions. 
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These are the essential prerequisites to maintaining and improving 
the standard of living in our own and in all countries. 

Production cannot go forward without arrangements to provide 
investment capital. ‘Irade cannot be conducted without stable cur- 
rencies in which payments can be promised and made. Trade can- 
not develop unless excessive barriers in the form of tariffs, pref- 
erences, quotas, exchange controls, monopolies, and subsidies, and 
others, are reduced or eliminated. 

It needs also agreed arrangements under which communication 
systems between nations and transport by air and sea can de- 
velop. And much of all this will miss its mark of satisfying human 
needs unless we take agreed action for the improvement of labor 
standards and standards of health and nutrition. 

I shall not on this occasion be able to explain the work which 
has been done—and it is extensive—in these fields. In many of 
them proposals are far advanced toward the stage of discussion 
with members of the Congress prior to formulation for public 
discussion. 


I hope, however, that I have been able in some measure to 


bring before you the immensity of the task which lies before us 
all, the nature of the difficulties which are involved, and the con- 
viction and purpose with which we are attacking them. 

Our foreign policy is comprehensive, is stable, and is known of 
all men. As the President has said, neither he nor I have made or 
will make any secret agreement or commitment, political or 
financial. 

The officials of the Government have not been unmindful of 
the responsibility resting upon them; nor have they spared either 
energy or such abilities as they possess in discharging that respon- 
sibility. 

May I close with a word as to the responsibility which rests 
upon us. The United Nations will determine by action or lack of 
action whether this world will be visited by another war within 
the next twenty or twenty-five years or whether policies of 
organized peace shall guide the course of the world. 

We are moving closer and closer to the hour of decision. Only 
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the fullest measure of wisdom, unity, and alertness can enable us 
to meet that unprecedented responsibility. 

All of these questions of foreign policy which, as I said earlier, 
is the matter of focusing and expressing your will in the world 
outside our borders, are difficult and often involve matters of 
controversy. 

Under our constitutional system the will of the American 
people in this field is not effective unless it is united will. If we 
are divided we are ineffective. 

We are in a year of a national election in which it is easy to 
arouse controversy on almost any subject, whether or not the 
subject is an issue in the campaign. You, therefore, as well as we 
who are in public office, bear a great responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of avoiding needless controversy in the 
formulation of your judgments. It is the responsibility for sober 
and considered thought and expression. It is the responsibility for 
patience both with our allies and with those who must speak for 
you with them. 

Once before in our lifetime we fell into disunity and became 
ineffective in world affairs by reason of it. Should this happen 
again it will be a tragedy to you and to your children and to the 
world for generations. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 
ON THE PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
REBUILDING OF THE WAR-TORN UNITED NATIONS? 


War is destroying the educational and cultural organization of 
the countries occupied by the enemy. Universities, schools, li- 
braries, museums, and scientific laboratories have been wrecked 
or greatly damaged. Books and equipment have been stolen. 
Retreating Axis armies are likely to do still more injury. 

Teachers, students, and scientists have been singled out for 
special persecution. Many have been imprisoned, deported or 
killed, particularly those refusing to collaborate with the enemy. 
In fact the enemy is deliberately depriving his victims of those 
tools of intellectual life without which their recovery is impossible. 

Educational disorganization and economic and social distress 
are connected, one intensifying the other. Increasingly the war- 
torn countries are likely to suffer declines of their standards of 
living and health to critically low levels. The whole people will 
suffer, but in a special degree the children. Such conditions un- 
avoidably tend toward internal disorder and external difficulties, 
and may create new threats to the economic stability and political 
security of the world, upon which in fact depend the well-being 
and peace of the American people. 

The peoples who survive this ordeal will need help—in order 
to help themselves. They are facing enormous problems in re- 
building educational and cultural life, without essential facilities, 
and without adequate trained personnel. Plans for these tasks 
must be made now and the work undertaken as soon as possible. 

Because of the unprecedented crisis which must be faced in this 
regard, the Department of State believes that the participation of 


» the United States Government in an international program for 


the rebuilding of essential educational and cultural facilities of 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Press Release No. 100, March 31, 
1944. 
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the war-torn countries in the period immediately following hos- 
tilities is an important service in the national interest and in the 
interest of international security and that steps looking to this 
participation should be taken. 

In the Department’s study to date of the kind of program that 
would be practicable and desirable, certain conclusions have 
already become clear. It would be unwise for this Government 
to undertake to apply, much less impose, a foreign educational 
program or system in any liberated country, or to develop a pro- 
gram for the placement of American teachers in the schools of 
these countries, or for the preparation of textbooks in the United 
States for use in such schools. 

In order to help the war-torn countries to help themselves in 
the rebuilding of essential educational and cultural facilities, the 
Department proposes to collaborate for the time being with the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London, and to 
cooperate with the nations represented in this Conference and the 
other United Nations and with the nations associated with the 
United Nations in the war in forming, as soon as practicable, a 
United Nations organization for educational and cultural recon- 
struction. It recognizes that a significant effort has already been 
made abroad and that useful work has been begun in the shaping 
of an emergency program to meet this need. 

This program, it now appears, may consist of (1) assistance 
in the restocking of essential educational facilities, especially with 
books and scientific and other teaching aids, (2) assistance in the 
providing of opportunities for the training of carefully selected 
foreign students in American educational institutions, (3) assist- 
ance in reestablishing essential library facilities, and (4) assist- 
ance in the recovery and the restoration to their rightful owners 
of educational, scientific, artistic, and archival materials looted by 
the Axis countries. 

In this program, as in all other activities in educational and 
related fields, the Department will seek the advice and cooperation 
of other agencies and organizations, both governmental and 
private. It will attempt to operate in a manner equally advan- 
tageous to all the countries concerned. This reciprocal relation- 
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ship is basic in any sound program of educational and cultural 
relations. 

This statement concerning the participation of the United States 
in emergency restoration of essential educational and cultural 
facilities of the war-torn United Nations deals with only one of 
the important educational and cultural problems in the interna- 
tional field which are receiving active consideration. Also, of very 
great significance is the long-range furtherance of educational and 
cultural relations among nations. The Department wishes in- 
creasingly to encourage democratic international cooperation in 
developing reciprocal and desirable educational and cultural rela- 
tions among the nations and peoples of the world, especially 
looking toward the promotion of free and friendly intellectual 
intercourse among them in the interest of international peace and 
security. 

No attempt is made here to deal with the important questions 
concerning the educational and cultural programs of the Axis 
countries. 
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